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THE VERB: A QUESTION OF LOGIC AND OF 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

There seems to be an essentially illogical conception, or at 
least a radically false teminology, among grammarians with 
reference to this fundamental part of speech. All of the English 
grammars thus far examined classify verbs as transitive, those 
having (or requiring) objects when in the active voice (most 
of them omit this clause); and intransitive, those which do not 
have (or require) objects when in the active voice. 

Is this sound? The etymology of the terms will help us to 
decide: "transitive" — trans=" across," "over;" eo, ire = "go," 
"pass;" a "transitive" verb in the active voice should be there- 
fore a verb which expresses an action that passes over from the 
actor (subject) to the recipient of the act (object). Then logi- 
cally an '.'intransitive " verb in the active voice should be a verb 
which expresses an action that does not pass over from the 
actor (subject) to the recipient of the act (object); in other 
words, a verb which expresses an action that is complete in 
itself. Logically, also be, become, seem, etc., should be neither tran- 
sitive nor intransitive, because they do not express action at all. 

Of course, an argument from etymology proves nothing of 
itself, but the real question here is not one of etymology, but 
one of logic. The definition of a transitive verb suggested by 
the etymology of the word "transitive" is practically the same 
as that given in the grammars, for the fact that a verb has an 
object surely implies that it expresses action. The question is, 
then, admitting this definition of a transitive verb, which of 
the two definitions of "intransitive" given above follows? A 
moment's thought will show that one who accepts the given defi- 
nition for a transitive verb ("a verb which expresses action that 
passes over from the actor to the recipient of the act") must 
say of the customary definition of an intransitive verb ("a verb 
that does not have an object ") simply non sequitur. The defi- 
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nition that does follow is evidently the one suggested in the 
second paragraph above. 

It appears, therefore, that verbs should be classified prima- 
rily, not as transitive and intransitive, but as action verbs (verbs 
of motion) and being verbs (verbs of rest). Latin grammars 
assume this, as appears in the familiar statement: "In, into, with 
the accusative after a verb of motion; in with the ablative after 
a verb of rest." Our own usage is exactly the same: He went 
(verb of motion) into the house; He was (verb of rest or being) 
in the house. 

The following table represents an attempt to classify and 
define verbs on the basis of these facts: 

I. Action verbs (verbs of motion). 

1. Transitive (in active voice and completed by object complements, 
or in passive voice). 

a) Active voice (subjects act). 

b) Passive voice (subjects acted upon). 

2. Intransitive (complete without objects). 
a) Active voice (subjects act). 

5) Passive voice impossible. 

II. Being verbs (verbs of rest). 

1. Incomplete predication, copulative or attributive (completed by 
attribute complements). 

(Voice impossible — no action). 

2. Absolute (complete without attributes). 
(Voice impossible — no action). 

This classification is frankly dualistic; it involves a distinc- 
tion between subject and object, and between action and being. 
The problems involved in the latter antithesis are quite too dif- 
ficult for examination in the present article. Only a brief dis- 
cussion of the psychology of subject and object will be 
attempted, and this will be definitely limited to the pedagogical 
aspects of the question. Let the point of departure be Mr. 
Lewis's statement: "The unfortunate terms 'subject' and 'object' 
are still in use, though they cannot be defined, and though they 
reflect an outworn psychology." 1 One may acknowledge fully 
the authority of Mr. Lewis, and yet take issue with this state- 
ment. Surely the fact that these terms cannot be defined does 
not furnish a sufficient reason for abandoning them. On the 
1 Elementary School Teacher, November, 1902, p. 164. 
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same ground we should have to abandon the terms "space," 
"time," "thought," "mind," "matter," "electricity," "life" — 
in fact, almost all fundamental terms outside of mathematics and 
logic. So long as it is possible for us to recognize subjects and 
objects without difficulty and with complete agreement among 
ourselves, and to teach pupils to do the same, the question of 
definition remains a formal, not a practical, one. Nor is it alto- 
gether certain that these terms reflect an outworn psychology. 
The writer finds dualism very much in evidence both as a prac- 
tice and as a theory. Indeed, outside of the school and the 
college it seems to be the usual belief ; and certainly Professor 
James, to take one example from the inside, has much in com- 
mon with the layman in this respect. 

But this is not, after all, the point I wish to make. Suppose 
that this psychology were outworn, obsolete, for the adult, that 
would not necessarily mean that it would not be vital for the 
child. Must we not come to realize more and more the function 
of the incomplete and the crude in the child's life? After the 
first stage of undifferentiated masses of experience, there should 
follow a period of definite discrimination, and it is only when 
the individual has passed through this period of differentiation 
that he is able to make real reconciliations — to comprehend 
philosophical unities. Not that children are to learn anything 
which is false, and which must therefore be rejected in their 
later years; not even that certain things are to be taught as mere 
scaffolding, which serves its purpose and is torn down. The 
idea is rather to teach in each stage of the pupil's development 
those things to which his mind will most naturally respond in 
that stage. They must all be true, but they Will perhaps be 
crude and incomplete from the adult standpoint. The final 
argument for the dualism of subject and object, and of action 
and being, is, then, that children of the grammar-school age are 
in the essentially dualistic stage of their development, and should 
not have forced upon them at that time the monistic concep- 
tions of the adult. 

Clinton S. Osborn. 
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